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‘THE TRAGEDY AT WASHINGTON 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


N° Fourth of July in our history was ever so 
mournful as that which has just passed. In 
1826, Jonn ADAMS and THOMAS JEFFERSON died on 
Independence-day. But the singular and beautiful 
coincidence was not known for some time, and then it 
was felt to bea fitting and memorable end of the life of 
venerable patriots long withdrawn from public affairs. 
Nearly forty years later, in 1863, there was intense 
and universal anxiety when the great day dawned. 
Mr. GREELEY, in his history, calls the ten days pre-. 
ceeding the Fourth of July in that year “‘the vey 
darkest days that the Republic ever saw.” But that 


’ was during the angry fury of civil war, when pas- 
_ sions and emotions of every kind were inflamed to 


the utmost. ‘There was fiery party rancor in the 
feeling of that*time, and the whole year was full of 
similar excitement. 

But the emotion and the spectacle of this year are 
without parallel. In every household there was a 
hushed and tender silence, as if one dearly loved lay 
dying. In every great city and retired village the 
public festivities were stayed, and the assembly of 
joy and pride and congratulation was solemnized 
into a reverent congregation of heads bowed in 
prayer. In foreign countries American gayety was 
suspended. In the British Parliament, Whig and 
Tory and Radical listened to catch from the lips of the 
Prime Minister the latest tidings from one sufferer. 
From the French republic, from the old empire of 
Japan and the new;kingdom of Bulgaria, from PAR- 
NELL, the Irish agitator and from the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, came messages of sympathy and sorrow. 
Sovereigns and princes, the people and the nobles, 


joined in earnest hope for the life of the Republican 


President. The press of all Christendom told the 
mournful story, and moralized as it told. In this 
country the popular grief was absolutely unanimous. 


One tender, overpowering thought called a truce 
to party contention. 
*- women of all nationalities and of all preferences, 


Old and young, men and 


their differences forgotten, waited all day for news, 


. watched the flags and every sign that might be sig- 


nificant, and lay down, praying, to slecp, thanking 
God that as yet the worst had not come. 

It;was a marvellous tribute. In Europe, it was re- 
spect for a powerful state; in America, it was affec- 
It is plain 
that the tale of General GARFIELD’s hardy and heroic 
life, the sure and steady rise of this poor American 
boy, taking every degree of honor in the great univer- 
sity of experience, equal to every occasion, to peace 
and war, to good fortune and ill fortune, had pro- 
foundly touched the heart of his countrymen. A 


_ year ago, every word and incident of that life was 


told by party passion—on one side eulogized and ex- 
tolled; on the other, distorted and villified. Out of 
the fiery ordeal he emerged with a general kindly re- 
gard and high expectation. Mild and conciliatory in 
character, of long and various political experience, a 
natural statesman with an able mind amply stored 
and especially trained for public duty, simply digni- 


_ fied in manner, a powerful man, singularly blameless, 


he entered upon the Presidency with every happy 
augury. The country was at peace within and with- 
out, and hummed with universal prosperity. The 
first measures of his administration were both wise 
and fortunate, and the only trouble sprang from a 
sourte which is rapidly becoming the fatal bane of 
the ‘country—the patronage of office. This breeds 
faction, and makes faction fanatical and furious. If 
indignation with fancied slights and supposed breach- 
es of faith regarding patronage could so overmaster 
@ conspicuous and experienced public man like Mr. 


_CONKLING as to drive him suddenly to resign the 


highest political trust which his State could bestow 
to imperil his public career, to astound his friends. 
and to abandon the control of the Senate to his polit- 
ical opponents, it is’ not surprising that fancied neg- 
lect of political merit and service should bewilder the 


light brain of an unbalanced and obscure camp-fol- 
lower like GUITEAU, until, brooding with diseased 
upon his wrongs,” he should resolve to do 


Justice” upon the supposed wrong-doer. 

So, in the most peaceful and prosperous moment 
that this country has known for a half-century, the 
shot of the assassin is fired at a man absolutely with- 
out personal enemies, and a President whom even 
Then to the impres- 
sion of brave and generous and sagacious manhood, 


already produced by his career, was added his sweet 


and tranquil bearing under’ the murderous blow. 
The unselfish thought of others, the cheerful steadi- 
ness and even gayety of temper, the lofty and manly 
resignation, with entire freedom from ostentation of 
piety, the strong love of the strong man for those 
dearest to him, and the noble response of his wife’s 
calm and perfect womanhood to this supreme and 
courageous manhood, filled the hearts of his country- 
men with sympathy and love and sorrow, and wheth- 
er he lived or died, his place in the affection of Amer- 
icans was as secure as LINCOLN’S. 
Such feeling of millions of hearts for one man is 
profoundly touching. It gives him a great distinc- 
ion among all mankind. But it is also a benediction 
for a people to be lifted by such an emotion. It is 
impossible that party passion should not be somewhat 
subdued by it, and that a wholesome sense of shame 
should not chasten factions and disputes. If such 
are the men with whom bitter quarrels are waged, 
and upon whom unstinted contumely and contempt 
are poured out, shall we not all upon every side pause 
and reflect that to blow mere party fires to fury, and 
to trample personal character in the mire of angry 
political dispute, is to disgrace ourselves, and the cause 
that we would serve, and the country whose good 
name depends upon us? That is the reflection which 
this last solemn Fourth of July undoubtedly sug- 
gested. It recalled the country to emotions higher 
than those of the shop and the caucus. It is charac- 
ter that makes a country. It is manhood like that 
of GARFIELD and LINCOLN which made the past of 
America, and which makes its future possible. Com- 
mercial prosperity and politics and all national inter- 
ests rest at last upon the honesty and courage and 
intelligence of the people, not upon mines and mate- 
rial resources, nor upon great railroads, or tariffs, or 
free trade. The late Fourth of July has reminded us 
of this truth with an eloquence beyond the orators, 
and whether the President lives or dies, the assault 
upon his life will have quickened that of the nation. 
GEORGE: WILLIAM CURTIS. 


THE STORY OF THE CRIME. 


The story of the crime as told in graphic terms by 
the correspondents of the New York Times and other 
daily papers on the spot, is substantially as follows: 
The President was to leave Washington on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, July 2, for an extended journey 
through New England. The party was to comprise 
the President and Mrs. GARFIELD (who was to: meet 
him in New York), their two elder sons, HARRY and 
JAMES, and Miss MOLLIE GARFIELD, their daughter ; 
Colonel and Mrs. ROCKWELL, with Don ROCKWELL, 
their son, and Miss LuLU RocKWwWELL; Dr. W. H. 
HAWKES, the classical tutor of the three young gen- 
tlemen above named; the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Mrs. WINDOM; Postmaster-General JAMES and 
Mrs. JAMES; the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. 
Hunt; the Secretary of War; Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral Swaim; and Colonel JAMESON, of the Post-office 
Department. From New York they were to go di- 
rectly to Irvington, on the Hudson, where they were 
to spend Sunday. On Monday morning they were 
to go to Williamstown, Massachusetts, to attend the 
Commencement exercises of Williams College, of 
which the President is a graduate. They were to 
remain there until Thursday noon, and then take the 
cars for St. Albans, Vermont, spending Friday at that 
place. From there they were to go to the White 
Mountains, staying at Maplewood or Bethlehem, and 
remaining over Sunday. On Monday they were to 
go to the top of Mount Washington, and on Tuesday 
to Portland, Maine; from thence to Augusta, where 
they were to be the guests of Secretary BLAINE. The 
Secretary had secured a revenue-cutter, and the party 
were to take a trip along the Maine coast, visiting 
Mount Desert and other places of interest. They 
were then to visit Bangor, Maine, and from there go 
to Boston. The Legislature of New Hampshire hav- 
ing by resolution invited the President to make them 
a visit, the party was to go to Concord. From there 
they were to go to New Concord, Massachusetts, then 
begin the homeward trip, going to New York by way 
of Hartford and New Haven. 

At a few minutes past nine in the morning the 
carriage containing the President and Secretary 
BLAINE left the White House for the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad Dépét. The Sixth Street entrance 
was reached, at about 9.20. When the carriage 
stopped, the President said to Officer KEARNEY, who 
stepped forward to open the carriage door, ‘‘ How 
much time have we, officer?” To which KEARNEY 


replied, ‘‘ About ten minutes, sir.” The President 


lingered in the carriage for a few minutes, as if to 
finish a conversation with Secretary BLAINE, when 
he alighted, and, followed by the Secretary, proceeded 
to the ladies’ entrance, the two gentlemen passing 
leisurely through the ladies’ waiting-room arm in 
arm, the President being on the left of Mr. BLAINE. 
They had proceeded only a few feet into the gen- 


eral passenger room when two pistol shots were fired 
in rapid succession from the rear and to the right of 
Secretary BuaIneE. The first shot passed through 
the right coat sleeve of the President, inflicting no 
injury, but the second shot entered his body above 
the third rib. When the President was struck, he 
turned sharply to the right, but before he could take 
a step or make another motion he sank heavily to 


‘the floor, the blood spurting profusely from a jagged 


wound caused by a ball of the size known as calibre 


44, Secretary BLAINE turned toward the assassin, 
but discovering that he was in the custody of an offi- . 


cer, his attention was immediately given to the pros- 
trate President, who was carried to a room in the 
second story of the dépot building, where are situated 
the offices of the railroad company. 

Secretaries LINCOLN, WINDOM, and Hunt, and Post- 
master-General JAMES, having seen their respective 
wives seated in the special car, repaired to the long 
platform, where they walked up and down in front 
of the car, awaiting the President’s arrival. While 
thus engaged, Colonel JAMESON, of the Postal Rail- 
way Service, rushed up to the Postmaster-General, 
and informed him that the President had been shot— 
a statement which Mr. JAMES and his companions 
wound not believe until it had been repeated with in- 
tense earnestness by Colonel JAMESON, when they 
hurried out to the dépodt, and found the President 
prostrate and bleeding on the floor. After remain- 
ing there for about an hour, it was decided to remove 
the President to the White House. A police ambu- 
lance was sent for, and the wounded man, attended 
by Colonel ROCKWELL, was driven home. 

Except the orderly crowd that assembled in front 
of the White House and Police Head-quarters, there 
was nothing to indicate that a national tragedy had 
been enacted that would-startle the whole civilized 
world. The people first became convinced that some- 
thing had happened out of the usual course by the 
rapid driving of a carriage through Pennsylvania 
Avenue, clearing the way for the ambulance which 
followed, carefully driven and attended by a guard 
of mounted police. From mouth to mouth the in- 
telligence spread, ‘‘The President is assassinated— 
was shot at the dépot as he was going into the cars.” 
There were no loud demonstrations, there was no dis- 
orderly language. The astonishment following the 
startling announcement deepened into unbelief, and 
the people seemed paralyzed with the horror of the 
moment. Still the crowd followed the ambulance 
that entered the broad carriageway leading to the 
Executive Mansion. Policemen already guarded the 
gates, and kept the crowd back, but through the fence 
and gateway the ambulance was seen to pause before 
the open door of the White House, while the large 
fine form of the President was tenderly lifted from 
the vehicle, with the pallor of death stamped on his 
countenance. Glancing upward to the windows, he 
saw some familiar faces, and with a smile, which 
those who saw it will never forget, he raised his right 


‘hand and gave the military salute, which seemed to 


say, ‘‘ Long live the republic!” 

A few moments afterward carriages began to ar- 
rive, bringing the Presidential party from the special 
car, where they had been seated only a few moments 
before in anticipation of a summer’s pleasure tour. 
Soon afterward Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. JAMES, and Mrs. 
WINDoM were joined by Mrs. BLAINE and Mrs. W. T. 
SHERMAN. Other friends of Mrs. GARFIELD quickly 
arrived, but were denied admittance, and soon the 
ponderous gates which lead to the Executive Mansion 
were closed, and armed military sentinels silently 
took their places about the house and grounds. These 
troops were ordered from the garrison at the Arsenal 
in order to relieve the regular police, whose services 
were needed in the city, where the crowds were rapid- 
ly increasing in angry excitement. There was only 
one company of soldiers, but the glance of their bay- 
onets flashing in the sunlight, as they walked with 
measured tread the several paths to which they were 
assigned, recalled the last hours of President LINCOLN, 
when the same astonishment and horror were reflect- 
ed on the faces of the crowds that surged about the 
Executive Mansion. 

The President was carefully lifted from the ambu- 
lance, and carried to a sleeping-chamber in the south- 
east corner of the building, and was soon surrounded 
by the most eminent physicians in Washington. Ow- 
ing to the nervous prostration which followed the 
shock, the surgeons did not deem it advisable to probe 
for the ball while the President was at the dépot. 
Upon reaching the White House this nervous pros- 
tration seemed to pass away, and the President as- 
sumed his usual composed manner, greeting members 
of the cabinet, and other intimate friends who called, 
with a warm pressure of the hand and with cheerful 
words. Before leaving the dépdt the President mani- 
fested some anxiety about the effect of the intelligence 
of his wound upon Mrs. GARFIELD, and turning to 


Dn 


Colonel RocKWELL, dictated to him the following © 


dispatch to be sent to Mrs. GARFIELD at Long Branch: 


Mrs. Garfield, Elberon, New Jersey: , 
The President wishes me to say to you from him that he 
has been seriously hurt—how seriously he can not yet say- 
He is himself, and hopes you will cone to him soon. He 
sends his love to you. A. F. ROCKWELL. 
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The cheerful manner of the President throughout 
the morning and the early hours of the afternoon ex- 


cited the strongest hopes on the part of his surgeons 


and friends that the ball had not touched any vital 


part, and that when the wounded man had gained 


fficient strength and composure an effort might be 
made to find the ball. Directions were given that 
the President should see as few persons as possible, 
and that he should be kept from conversation, or mak- 
ing any particular effort whatever. After consulta- 
tion it was determined by the surgeons that at three 


o'clock, if the condition of the President would per- 


mit, they would probe for the ball. "When this hour 
arrived it was found that the President was not in 
condition to undergo the operation. 

During the afternoon, although suffering intensely 
from his wound, the President several times gave ex- 
hibition of his well-known good-nature and genial 
disposition. At one time, while Secretary BLAINE 
was sitting at his bedside, the President, turning his 
head, said, ‘‘ BLAINE, what motive do you think that 
man could have had in trying to assassinate me ?” 

To which Mr. BLAINE replied: ‘‘I do not know, Mr. 
President. He says he had no motive. He must be 
insane.’ 

To this the President smilingly answered, “‘I sup- 
pose he thought it would be a glorious thing to emu- 
late the pirate chief.” 

At another time, when one of his sons was polbiihe 
at his bedside, the President said, ‘* Don’t be alarmed, 
JimMY; the upper story is all right; it is only the hull 
that is a little damaged.” 

When Colonel ROCKWELL announced to him that 
Mrs. GARFIELD had started on a special train from 
Long Branch, he said, with evident feeling, ‘‘God 


bless the little woman! I hope the shock won’t break 


her down.” 

During the day the President talked considevebly. 
According to Dr. BLIss, he was at times jocular, and 
the vein of his conversation was of a light character, 
and calculated to cheer up his friends and attendants. 
The President informed the doctor that he desired 
to be kept accurately informed about his condition. 
‘Conceal nothing from me,” said he, ‘‘ for remember 
that I am not afraid to die. y 

Toward four o’clock, when the evidence of.internal 
hemorrhage became unmistakable, and all the indi- 
cations seemed to point to his dissolution, the Presi- 
dent asked Dr. BLIss what the prospects were. He 
said: ‘‘ Are they bad, doctor? Don’t be afraid; tell 
me frankly. Iam ready for the worst.” 

‘*Mr. President,” replied Dr. BLIss, ‘‘ your condi- 
tion is extremely critical. I do not think you can 
live many hours.”’ 

‘*God’s will be done, doctor; I’m ready to go if my 
time has come,” firmly responded the wounded man. 


ARREST OF THE ASSASSIN. 


Immediately after the shooting the assassin was 
arrested. He proved to be one CHARLES J. GUITEAU, 
an eccentric pettifogging lawyer, who has been an 
unsuccessful applicant for office under the govern- 
ment, and who has led a precarious existence in sev- 
eral of the large cities of the country. Policeman 
KEARNEY, who made the arrest, tells the story as fol- 
lows: 

‘* QUITEAU arrived at the dépot widen an hour ahead 
of the Presidential party, and moved about and acted 
quite restlessly. My attention was attracted by his 
movements, but I did not watch the assassin particu- 
larly until I heard him ask a hackman at the Sixth 
Street Dépot if he could drive him off in a hurry if 
required. I thought that was a peculiar thing, but 
before I could follow it up closer I saw the Presi- 
dent’s party driving down Sixth Street to the dépot, 
and I had to go and look afterthem. They drove to 
the B Street entrance. Secretary 


the President, and the two entered the dépdt togeth- 


_ and Secretary BLAINE into the street. 


er. The President walked up to me, and asked how 
much time he had before the train left. It was twen- 
ty minutes after nine, I saw by looking at my watch, 
and I told the President he had ten minutes. Just 
as he thanked me I heard a pistol-shot. I saw the 
man that I had been watching previously standing 
about ten feet away in the shadow of the main en- 
trance to the waiting-room levelling his pistol across 
his arm. He fired a second shot before I could speak 
to him, and darted between myself and the President 
The President 


reeled and fell just in front of me. As he fell he 


said something that I could not exactly understand, 


and Secretary BLAINE, with a terrified look, pushed 
toward him, exclaiming: “My God! he has been mur- 
dered! What is the meaning of this? I.did not 
stop longer, but ran out after the assassin, and ar- 
rested him just as he started across B Street toward 
Sixth Street. 

‘* “In God’s name, man,’ I shouted, ‘ what did you 


shoot the President for ?”- 


‘His answer was, ‘I am a Stalwart, and want 
ARTHUR for President.’ 

** He still carried his pistol i in his hand; it was a 
large California revolver of large calibre, with a bone 
handle. He appeared perfectly cool, and offered no 
but went quietly to Police 
ith me i 


BLAINE was with. 


One hour after the shooting the prisoner was safe- 
ly lodged in the District jail. | 


THE PRESIDENT’S WIFE. 


The most intense excitement was caused at Lone 
‘Branch by the news of the shooting of President Gar- 
FIELD. The offices of the Elberon, West End, Ocean, 
and United States hotels, the Mansion House, the 
Hotel Brighton, and other hotels were filled with 
crowds of’ excited men, who closely watched every 
movement of the telegraph operators, and listened to 
the click of the telegraph instruments as if in hope of 
hearing something that would give hope that the Pres- 
ident would be spared to the country. In the offices 
and hotel corridors men gathered in groups, and with 
pale faces and low voices talked over the reports of 
the shooting. President GARFIELD and his family 
had become beloved and revered by the people during 
their short stay at the sea-side, and on all hands the 
shooting and probable death of the President were 
spoken of with deep feeling and expressions of sincere 
SOrrow. 

The news was first received in the following dis- 
patch from Colonel ROCKWELL, the private secretary 
of the President, to General D. G. Swaim, Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General of the Army: 


 Wasuineton, D.C., July 2, 1881. 
General D. G. eile Elberon Hotel, New Jersey : 
The President has been shot: am afraid is serious. Keep 
it from Mrs. GARFIELD till you hear further. The doctors 
say not dangerous. ROCKWELL. 


This was followed almost immediately by another 
dispatch from J. S. BRowN, also a secretary to the 
President, reading as follows: 


Executive Mansion, Wasuineton, D. C., July 2, 1881. 
Mrs. J. A. Garfield, Elberon, New Jersey : 
Don’t believe sensational dispatches about the President. 
Will keep you constantly advised. J.S. BROWN. 


To General Swaim was delegated the duty of in- 
forming Mrs. GARFIELD of the sad affliction that had 
befallen her beloved husband. He broke the mourn- 
ful news as gently as possible by telling her an acci- 
dent had occurred. He then suggested that it would 
be better for her to return direct to Washington to 
meet her husband instead of going to New York, 
as she had designed. When the dispatch was re- 
ceived directed to Mrs. GARFIELD and signed by 
Colonel * ROCKWELL, which had been sent by the 
President, General Swaim-decided to tell her that her 
husband was injured. This he did in a gentle man- 
ner, but he kept from her all knowledge of the dan- 
gerous condition of her husband. 

General SwalM received another reading 
as follows: 

Exxkouttve Mansion, Wasurneton, D. C., July 2, 1881. 
General Swaim, Elberon, New Jersey : 

We have the President safely and comfortably settled in 
his room at the Executive Mansion. His pulse is strong 
aud nearly normal. So far as I can detect from what the 
surgeons say, and from his general condition, I feel very 
hopeful. Come on as soon as you can get special. Advise 
me of the movements of your train, and when you can be 
expected. As the President said on a similar occasion, six- 
teen years ago, “God reigns, and the government at Wash- 
ington still lives.” A. F. ROCKWELL. 


Mrs. GARFIELD and her daughter, Miss MOLLIE 
’ GARFIELD, at once began preparations for an immedi- 
ate return to the Executive Mansion. The sad news 
spread like wildfire. A large number of persons call- 
ed at the Elberon Hotel to express their sympathy to 
Mrs. GARFIELD and daughter, and in the hope of ob- 
taining some news that would show that the reports 
circulated at the hotel and about town were grossly 
exaggerated. Among them were Mr. JOHN SLOANE 
(who acted as master of ceremonies at the President’s 
reception in the parlors of the Elberon Hotel a few 
days before), ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, Mrs. ROBERT 
B. MINTURN, H. VicTtoR NEWCOMBE, Dr. A. H. SMITH, 
J ESSE GRANT, and others. 

General GRANT appeared-almost stunned when the 
news reached his cottage. - He ordered his carriage, 
and was driven at once to the Elberon Hotel. He 
entered the room in which Mrs. GARFIELD was seated, 
his face pale, and his lips twitching with emotion. 
He expressed his sorrow for her affliction, and a hope 
that the President would recover and long be spared 
to the country. Some of the persons who called on 
Mrs. GARFIELD were unable to speak, but pressed her 
hand, and left the room with their eyes filled with 
tears. General GRANT sent the penning message to 
the of War: 


Lone Beancu, New Jersey July, 2, 1881. 
To R. Lincoln, Secretary of War, Washington, D.C. : 
Please dispatch me the condition of the President. News 
- received is conflicting. I hope the must favorable may be 
confirmed. Express to the President my deep sympathy 
and hope that he may speedily recover. U. 8S. GRANT. 


General GRANT, in speaking about the attempted as- 
sassination of President GARFIELD, said, ‘‘ If this is the 
outgrowth of Nihilism in our country, I am in favor 
of crushing it out immediately by the prompt execu- 
tion of the would-be assassins and their followers.” 
Mrs. GARFIELD and her daughter left Elberon for 


& 


Washington at 12.45 P.M. . They were accompanied 


by Judge-Advocate-General Swaim, and Mrs. and 
Miss ROCKWELL. 
the private carriage of H. VicroR NEWCOMBE. - A 
special train, consisting of a baggage-car and a pal- 
ace-coach, conveyed the party to Washington. The 
Central New Jersey and Pennsylvania railroads with 
praiseworthy haste combined in placing a special train 
at the disposal of Mrs. GARFIELD and family. The 
afflicted family soon after boarded the train, which 
started for Washington via Monmouth Junction, hav- 
ing the right of way in all cases. 
Mrs. GARFIELD was self-composed, owing to the f. 


that the critical condition of the President was kept Spe 


from her knowledge. A large number of persons 


witnessed her departure, sympathy being expressed’ 


on each face. 

he arrival of Mrs. GARFIELD in Washington was 
looked for with eager expectation. She was carried 
in a special train as fast as steam could drive the 
wheels, but an accidentto the locomotive caused some 
delay, and it was nearly seven o'clock in the evening 
when two carriages, one of them containing Mrs. 
GARFIELD, drove up to the south front of the Execu-. 
tive Mansion. Mrs. GARFIELD and: one or two at- 
tendants occupied, the first carriage, and when it 
stopped, the door was‘opened by Attorney-General 


MacVEAGH, and she was assisted to alight by her 


son HARRY, who had been waiting for her arrival. 
She passed up the stairs unassisted, and though be- 
traying evident signs of great emotion and excite- 
ment, seemed to be strong. The President had beén 
impatiently awaiting her arrival, for he appreeiated 
the gravity of the situation, and knew as well as any 
one that his end was perhaps near. When the sound 
of the wheels was heard on the gravel driveway he 
addressed Postmaster-General JAMES, who was sitting 
at his bedside, and said, *‘ That’s my wife.” 

‘Mrs. GARFIELD was so fatigued by her hasty trip, 
taken suddenly and in such a delicate state of health, 


that she grew faint, and felt herself obliged to go to » 


the dining-room below for some refreshment. She 
went down stairs, accompanied by Coloriel Rock- 
WELL. They had scarcely seated themselves at the 
table when an attendant rushed down and told them 


that the President was sinking fast, and that they © 


should at once hurry to his bedside. The President 
had kept himself up largely by will power, and now 
that the suspense and necessity were over, had shown 
signs of a physical collapse.. From this moment he 


failed fast, his voice sinking to a whisper, and his” 


whole aspect being that. of a dying man. The per- 
sons present in the room, except the family and per- 
sonal attendants, retired, in order to allow the family 
to meet around the bedside alone. They remained 
together about fifteen minutes. At the end of that 
time the doctors were. again. admitted to the room. 


They found the President perfectly conscious, but 


much weaker, his pulse being 146. 
‘THE NIGHT-WATCH IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 
The night of the 2d of July will forever mark an 


era in the history of the Executive Mansion. 
full particulars of that night of anxious watching and 


fearful forebodings will probably never be written. © 
The actors in the scene were too busy and too much- 


excited by their fears to remember half of the little 


incidents which go to make up the tragic story; but. 


some dim picture of the terrible life drama which was 
enacted in the President’s chamber, while the whole 
world was awaiting with breathless anxiety its cul- 


mination, may be drawn at this time, while the actors ~ 


of it still hold its prominent features fresh in their 
memory. 


From the hour of the shooting until very nearly — 


midnight but little if any hope of saying the Presi- 


dent’s life was entertained by the physicians who at- . 


tended him. It is safe to say that but for the remark- 
ably abstemious course of life which he had pursued 
from boyhood up he never would have rallied from 
the shock. His one thought, when it became possible 
for him to think calmly at all, after being removed to 
his chamber in the Executive Mansion, was for his 
wife and children. He feared the effect of the terri- 
ble news upon Mrs. GARFIELD, and he was anxious to 
have her and their daughter MOLLIE with him, that 
he might re-assure them if possible, and look upori 
them for the last time if it was decreed that he should 


die. -He was very weak at this time, and to all ap- , 


pearances sinking fast. He was told by Mrs. JAMEs, 
wife, of the Postmaster-General, and Mrs. Hunt, who 
were doing all that synipathetic women could do to 
make him comfortable, that Mrs. GARFIELD would be 
with him by six o'clock. Every moment seemed an 
age to the fast sinking father and husband. He turn- 
ed restlessly on his bed, and asked the time of day con- 
tinually.. It was evident, that his anxiety to meet Mrs. 
GARFIELD was aggravating the effect of the wounds 
which he had received; but nothing could be done. 
At length the wife and daughter came, and from 
the moment he saw them the President seemed to gain 
in strength and spirits. After they had left him he 
turned over, and fell intg a gentle sleep. In half an 
hour, however, he awoke, and complained of a pain in 
his feet, it did not last long, and he dozed off again, 
[ContinvzEp on Paces 486.) 3 


They were driven to the station in’ 
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[CONTINUED Pace 483.) 

still holding the hand of.Mrs.JamEs. This time he. 
slept a little over half an hour, and when he awoke he 
said to Mrs. JAMES, ‘*Do you know where Mrs. GaR- 
FIELPB is now ?” 
“*Oh yes,” Mrs. JAMEs answered, ‘‘she is close by, 
watching and praying for her husband.” ° 

- He looked up to the lady with an anxious face, 
and said: *‘I want her to go to bed. Will you tell 
her that I say if she will undress and go to bed, I 
will turn right over; and I feel sure that when I know 
she is in bed I can go to sleep and sleep all night? 


Tell her,” lie exclaimed, with sudden energy, *‘ that I 


will sleep all night ifshe will only do what I ask.” 
Mrs. JAMES conveyed the message fo Mrs. GARFIELD, 


dm-undressing.” - 2 


She returned with the answer, and\the President 


turned over on his right side and dropped into a quiet 


sleep almast instantly. 
The -Presidént rallied a little about 9.20 P. M., and 


‘his symptoms were a little. more favorable. About 


the time he begag to rally he said to Dr. Biss, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor. what are thé indications ?” 

Pr. Buiss replied, ** There is a chance of recovery.” 

‘* Well, then,” responded the President, cheerfully,¢ 
will take that chance.” _ 

Crowds of anxious people remained all night about 
the gate leading to the Mansion, waiting for the latest 
news. A ‘strict. watch was maintained over the 
grounds, and no one was permitted to entef them 
without a pass. At the Executive Mansion. every 
one was rigorously excluded, the orders being ‘not to 
take even a card to those in attendance upon .the 
Presilent. 


GUITEAU’S CAREER. | 
CHARLES’ JULES GUITEAU, the would-be assassin, is 
a man of about forty years of age, and of French de- 
scent. _He-is five feet five inches in height, has a 
sandy complexion, and is slender, weighing not more 
than one hundred and twenty-five pounds. He wears 


4 mustache and thin chin whiskers, slightly tinged 


with gray. His sunken cheeks and widely separated 
eyes give him a sullen, or, as the jailer describes it, 
a .‘‘lopney,” appearance. He has for some years 
been a person of disordered mind and restless habits. 
Nominally he was a lawyer, although it does not ap- 
pear that he ever had any practice except among per- 
sons of the lowest social and moral rank. His repu- 
tation was bad wherever le went. He was at times 
a religious enthusiast, and last summer turned his 
attention to politics, apparently in the hope of gain- 
ing some preferment. | | 
Colonel BURNSIDE, the disbursing officer at the 
Post-otlice Department, says he knew GUITEAU when 
he was a baby in his mother’s arms. ‘' His father, 
J. W. GUITEAU, was an old resident and respected cit- 


_ izen of Freeport, Illinois, where he held many offices 


of trust. Some years ago he became deranged on 
the subject of * Perfection,’ and lectured extensively 
through the North and West on that subject. He 
married a very beautiful woman, with whom and 
the younger. children he joined the Oneida Commu- 
nity. . He afterward returned to Freeport, where, 
from 1864 up to last September, the time of his death, 
he served as cashier of the Second National Bank. 
There were three children. An older brother, WILKES 
GUITEAU, for a long time practiced law at Davenport, 
Iowa, but is now practicing his profession in Boston, 
Massachusetts, where also he is at the head of large 
insurance interests. A younger sister, FLORA, was a 
very promising girl, having a decided talent for mu- 
‘sic. CHARLES JULES GUITEAU, who to-day is in jail 


for the murder of the President, was an odd boy. He 
“appears to have been the only one of the children 


tainted with his father’s eccentricities. When the® 
family left the Oneida Community, CHARLES, then 
fifteen or sixteen years old, was left behind. He aft- 
erward went to Chicago, where he studied law, being 
eared for,and supplied with money by his father. 
After completing hisstudies, GUITEAU went to Europe, 
where he travelled several years, imbibing Socialistic 
and other eccentric doctrines. A few years ago he 
returned to this country, and lectured on the second 
advent of Christ. He published a pamphlet on the 
subject, in which the egotism of the man was plainly 
shown. He spoke of himself as a messenger of God 
to announce His comthg. His lecture here in Lin- 
coln Hall on this subject was a failure. JuLEs—we 
usedsto call him Juuius, but I see he has dropped that 
part of his name—is now about forty or forty-two 
years old... From what I knew of the boy, his educa- 
tion in the Oneida Community, and his utterances on 
religion, I was not at’all surprised at his committing 
the act this morning. I understand from people em- 
ployed at the White House that GuiTEav had forced 
himself upon the President before. He was an ap- 
plicant for the consulship at Marseilles, and a few 


' days ago obtained access to the President, and acted. 


so rudely that the President had him removed. I 
have no doubt that, feeling offended by this act, he. 


determined on the course which tulminated in the 


terrible tragedy of thismorning. GUITEAU was hang- 
ing around the Republican head-quarters, No. 241 
Fifth Avenue, New York, during the campaign last 


. fall. He made a few speeches, but his efforts did not 


seem to be appreciated by the committee. He was 
poor and seedy-looking, and borrowed some money 
from Mr. JEWELL after the election, and a few days 
before the committee broke up he asked Governor 
JEWELL for a recommendation for a consulate. He 


specially urged that if he could secure a consulate, a . 


certain rich lady would marry him. It is not known 
whether the Governor recommended him or not, but 
one thing is certain—he was looked upon as a person 
who was not exactly right in the upper story.” _ 
GUITEAU said on his way to jail that the President’s 
assassination was premeditated, and that he went to 
Long Branch for the este of shooting him there, 


and was deterred by th 
dition of Mrs. GARFIELD, which appealed so strongly 


who said:-to her at once, “Go back\and tell him that }-to his sense of humanity that he came back without 


carrying out his intention. Those by whom GUITEAU 
has been examined since¢the shooting say that he 
shows no symptoms of insanity, and it is understood 
that the letter addressed ‘*To the White House” is the 
only document in the collection which supports the 
theory of insanity. 

When the prisonerarrived at the jail, he was neat- 
ly attired in a suit of blue, and wore a drab hat pulled 
down over his eyes, giving him the appearance of an 
ugly character. It is worthy of note that some days 
previously GUITEAU went to the jail for the purpose 
of visiting it, but was refused admittance, on the 
ground that it was not ‘‘visitors’ day.” He at that 
time mentioned his name as GUITEAU, and said that 
he came from Chicago. When brought to the jail 
by the police, he was admitted by the officer who had 
previously refused to allow him to enter, and a mu- 
tual recognitfon took place, GUITEAU saying, ‘‘ You 
are the man who wouldn't let me go through the jail 
some time ago.”’ The only other remark he made 
before being placed in his cell was that General SHER- 
MAN would arrive at the jail soon. The two jailers 
who are now guarding his cell state that they have 
seen him around the jail several times recently, and 
that on one occasion he appeared to be under the in- 
fluence of liquor. On one of his visits, subsequent to 
the first one mentioned, these officers say that GUI- 
TEAU succeeded in reaching the rotunda of the build- 
ing, where he was noticed examining the scaffold 
from which the HIRTH murderers were hanged. 

The assassin’s reasons for the dastardly deed are 
given in the following letter found in his possession: 

July 2, 1881. 
To the White House: 

The President’s tragic death was a sad necessity, but it 
will unite the Republican party, and save the republic. 
Life is a flimsy dream, and it matters little where one goes. 
A human life is of small value. During the war thousands 
of brave boys went down without, a tear. 

I presume the President was a Christian, and that he will 
be happier in paradise than here. It will be no worse for 
Mrs. GARFIELD, dear soul, to part with her husband this 
way than by natural death. He is liable to go at any time, 
anyway. I had no ill-will toward the President. His death 
was a political necessity. ; 

I am a lawyer, a theologian, and a politician. I am a 
Stalwart of the Stalwarts. I was with General GRANT and 
the rest of onr men in New York during the canvass. I 
have some papers for the press, which I shall leave with 
BYRON ANDREWS and his co-journalists, at 1420 New York 
Avenue, where all the reporters can see them. Iam going 
to the jail. 7 CHARLES GUITEAU. 


The following letter was found on the street soon 
after GUITEAU’S arrest, with the envelope unsealed, 
and addressed, ‘‘ Please deliver at once to General 
SHERMAN, or his first assistant in charge of the War 
Department” : 


To General Sherman: | 

I have just shot the President. I shot him several times, 
as I wished him to go as easily as possible. His death was 
a political necessity. I am a lawyer, theologian, and poli- 
tician. I am a Stalwart of the Stalwarts. I was with 
General GRANT and the rest of oursmen in New York dur- 
ing the canvass. I am going to the jail. Please order out 
your troops, and take possession of the jail at once. 

Very respectfully, CHARLES GUITEAU. 


On receiving the above, General SHERMAN gave it 
the following indorsement: 


HEAD-QUAERTERS OF THR AgMy, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 2, 1881—11.35 a.m. 


This letter was handed me this minute by Major W. J. 
TWINING, United States Engineers, Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, and Major WILLIAM G. Brock, Chief 
of Police. I don’t know the writer, never heard of nor saw 
him to my knowledge, and hereby return it to the keeping 
of the above-named parties as testimony in the case. 

W. T. SHERMAN, General. 


Detective MCELFREsH, who took the prisoner to jail, 


reports the following conversation with him while be- | 


ing conducted thither: 
‘**T asked him, ‘ Where are you from ?” | 
***T am a native-born American—born in Chica 
go—and am a lawyer and'a theologian.’ 
‘** Why did you do this ?” 
‘**T did it to save the Republican party.’ 
*** What are your politics 


‘““*T am a Stalwart among the Stalwarts. With 


GARFIELD out of the way, we can carry all the North- 
ern States, and with him in the way, we can’t carry a 
single one.’ ” 


e enfeebled and saddened con- | 


Upon learning that MCELFRESH was a detective, 
GUITEAU said: ‘‘ You stick to me, and have me put in 
the third story, front, at the jail. General SHERMAN 
is coming down to take charge. ARTHUR and all 
those men are my friends, and I’ll have you made 
Chief of Police. When you go back to the dépdt, 
you will find that I left two bundles of papers at the 
news stand, which will explain all.” 3 

‘**Is there anybody else with you in this matter ?” 

‘Nota living soul. I have contemplated the thing 
for the last six weeks, and would have shot him when 
he went away with Mrs. GARFIELD, but I looked at 
her, and she looked so bad that I changed my mind.” 


THE PRESS ON THE CRIME 


From the New York Times (Republican). 

THE whole country is bowed with deep grief and indig- 
nation at this event. It is inevitable that it should be. 
There are few men who enjoy, and none who deserve to en- 
joy, the name of American citizen, to whom this crime does 
not bring a seuse of personal sorrow and a profound feeling 
of patriotic humiliation. Whatever may have been the 
criticisms which they have passed upon the President, all 
American citizens must feel the “deep damnation” of this 
attempted “taking off.” Almost at the outset of his term 
his life is assailed by a wretch who represents as distinctly 
the evil in our system as President GARFIELD represents the 
good. For though the murderer was obviously of disor- 
dered mind, it is impossible to ignore the causes which led 
immediately to this act—which directed his ill-regulated 
will to its final aim. He was a disappointed office-seeker, 
and he linked the bitterness of his personal disappointment 
with the passionate animosity of a faction. His resentment 
was inflamed and intensified by the assaults upon the Pres- 
ident, which have been common in too many circles for the 
past few months. 


From the New York Herald (Independent). 

Should the President die, his fate would be a national 
calamity ; for where a man, called by the voice of the peo- 
ple,to the highest office in their gift, is thus forcibly assailed 
by violence and crime—where the will of one wild ruffian is 


_ put against the predilection of the nation—the victim of his 


assault is entirely lifted out of his individual character, and 
attains in an especial and peculiar sense a supremely rep- 
resentative quality; and every man of right mind feels 
that he is personally wronged by such a wrong against the 
head of the government. This appears only to be the wild 
act of a madman. Demonstration could hardly make a 
fact plainer than it now is that the assassin was crazy, and 
that he acted under an insane impulse in his conception 
that to have refused him an office was an outrage that called 
for the sacrifice of life. ‘ 


From the Columbus ( Georgia) Enquirer-Sun (Democratic). 

The news of the attempt to také the life of the President 
caused intense excitement in this city. The deepest inter- 
est is felt throughout the entire community, and we but 
utter the sentiments of our citizens and of the whole peo- 
ple in this section when we express a sincere wish for his 
speedy recovery. His death will be looked upon by our 
people as a public calamity. Business security, public prog- 
ress, and civilization receive tlis blow of the assassin. The 
South has cause for saduess, the Union for tears. 


From the Baltimore American (Republican). 

The assassination of President GARFIELD is the most se- 
rious calamity that has befallen this country since the birth 
of the republic. The death of ABRAHAM LINCOLN by the 
hand of WILKES BooTHs, though not less horrible, was so 
plainly traceable to the malignant influences of the rebell- 
ion that it excited profound grief rather than actual alarm, 
and it did vot for a moment raise a question as to the sta- 
bility of the government. The assassination of President 
GARFIELD, on the contrary, occurring at a time when the 
country is peaceful and prosperous, and the loyalty of the 
Sotth has ceased to be a cause of apprehension, is in the 
nature of a blow struck at the very life of republican insti- 
tutions. / 

Whether the assassin had accomplices or not, whether 
his design was known to those who were to profit by his 
crime or not, the fact stands out in startling prominence 
that the murderer was, by his own confession, inspired with 
the same motives that have actuated the third-term con- 
spirators from the very beginning, and that he fired the 
fatal shot for the distinct purpose of accomplishing their 
plots by the succession of Mr. ARTHUR to the Presidency. — 
He may be, as there is some reason to believe, a monomani- 
ac; but his monomania is identical, except as to its practi- 
cal result, with that of CONKLING and CAMERON and LOGAN 
and GRANT. If he was not the selected instrument of oth- 
ers, it will at least be admitted that a man better fitted for 
the work of an assassin could not well have been procured. 


‘Whatever may have been the part that this miserable 


wretch played, it is unhappily but too certain that assas- 
sination of President GARFIELD is the logical outcome of 
the third-term conspiracy. The Stalwarts have indeed de- 
stroyed the President at last. What the ultimate conse- 
quences of this coup d’état will be it is impossible at the 
moment to predict. The event is still too recent to be 
looked at calmly. 7 


From the Atlanta (Georgia) Constitution (Democratic). 

The news is unquestionably startling, but no thoughtful 
man will deny that it is the natural and appropriate out- 
come of the political insanity which goes by the name of 
Republicanism. Frenzy and fanaticism are the stream 
which have fed this remarkable organization from the first. 
The fury with which the Southern people have been pur- 
sued, the stupendous fraud of 1876, the acknowledged cor- 
ruptions of 1880, the tremendous struggle between the fac- 
tions, and the marvellous greed for office, all go to show 
that the life of an individual, even though that individual 
be Republican President of the United States, will not be 
allowed to stand in the way of those who are seeking place 
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and power. There are thousands of Republicans in the 
North to-day as insane as the “Stalwart of the Stalwarts” 
who shot the President, and as ready to be made tools of. 
There are thousands of Republicans who would welcome a 
period of anarchy that would place in control of affairs the 
restless and revolutionary spirits whoeare determined, at 
all hazards, to control the government. 


From the Boston Traveller (Republican). 

It is unutterably shameful and inexpressibly sad. Every 
friend of reaction, every enemy of liberty, every champion 
of strong, absolute government, will take encouragement 
from this iniquitous deed. It is a plea for the rule of the 
RoMANOFFS and the BONAPARTES presented at the bar of 
history from the land of GEORGE WASHINGTON. Every citi- 


zen of the republic will feel to-day the hot blush of shame . 


on his face, and a deep sense of irreparable wrong at his 
heart. It is a crime utterly without excuse, evil, base, and 
damnable. Words will wholly fail to give expression to 
the feelings that will crowd for utterance from every hon- 
est heart. As the news of this outrage upon the human 
race speeds from one branch to another of the family of 
nations, they can but sit in silence, and nurse the bitter 
wrath which they can not hope to adequately express. 


From the New York Evening Post (Republican). 
The terrible news came upon us like a thunder-clap from 
a clear sky. There is, in fact, nothing in the tragedy to 
suggest, what has probably occurred to a great many, some 


kind of moral connection between it and those which have . 


recently disgraced two European capitals. It is hardly 
necessary to add that this event has given a shock to the 
minds and hearts of the American people only less grievous 
than that caused by the assassination of President LINCOLN, 
not only by reason of President GARFIELD’s personal popular- 
ity, but because every good citizen feels such an occurrence 
to be a national misfortune and disgrace, and because no 
one, to whatever party he may belong, can close his eyes 
to the political confusion which must ensue from such a 
change of administration as would follow his death. The 
anxious sympathies of the whole people, and themost ar- 
dent hopes for his recovery, will be with the President and 
his family in his present critical condition. 


From the Charleston News and Courier (Democratic). 

Such events as the tragedy yesterday lift people above 
personal and sectional considerations, and make the whole 
country kin. The only thought in Charleston was that the 
President had been slain, and that a blow through him had 
been aimed at the mighty heart of the whole Union. We 


do not pause to count the cost of the bloody work in its. 


effect upon the relation of parties. Far be it from us to fix 
upon the Stalwarts a responsibility which is not directly 
theirs. But it can not be forgotten in this sad hour that the 
intrigues of CONKLING and the slanders of GRANT wrought 
up the miserable assassin of the President to the pitch of 
regarding the death of the President as a political necessi- 
ty, that he proclaimed himself a Stalwart of Stalwarts, and 
boasts that he has made Vice-President ARTHUR, who is 
CONKLING’s man, the President of the United States. They 
who are to benefit by President GARFIELD’s death will be 
early in proclaiming their regret; and we do not question 
their sincerity. But they were the bitter foes of the Pres- 
ident, and what the country will not forget is that the deed 
is done in their name, and that they and their followers 
will derive place and power from the President’s death. 


From the Albany Evening Journal (Republican). 

No man ever deserved better of the republic. He had 
conspicuously illustrated in his career the genius of our in- 
stitutions, of the magnificent opportunity which it offers to 
worth and intelligence. Every poor boy in the country 
had hope put in his bosom by reading his life. He was, in 
the best sense, a child of the republic, the offspring of its 
distinctive ideas, and as such the people, who so lately 
chose him as their Chief Magistrate, held him in the most 
respectful and affectionate regard. 


From the Albany Argus (Democratic). 

In the abhorrence of the assassinatiow in the purpose 
never to let it be naturalized here as a means to vacate 
oftices or to wreak the revenges of displaced men, in respect 
for the rights and persons of our rulers, in the resolve that 
murder shall be made as unprofitable as it is infamous, in 
adherence to the law and to the officials chosen by the law, 
we are all Democrats and we are all Republicans. 


From the New York Evening Express (Democratic). 


The attempted assassination of the President has shock- 1 


ed the country beyond measure. The act was so dastardly 
and diabolical that friend and foe alike are outraged by it. 
There is only one party in America in view of such a crime 
asthis. This country is not large enough for political assas- 
sins to liye in. The race of king-killers can not get natu- 
ralized here. When a man becomes President, he repre- 
seuts the whole American people; he stands for the nation ; 
he represents order, peace, and public good-will; he embod- 
ies the majesty of the republic. And the bullet fired at him 
strikes all that is patriotic and loyal, all that is manly and 
moral, all that is truly American, in the breasts of fifty mill- 
ions of people. There is but one sentiment in the United 
States to-day—of loyalty to the republic, and shame and 
indignation that it has been assailed in the person of the 
President. It is of no consequence what led the assassin 
to fire the fatal shot. His act had no justification. It was 
diabolical. It admits of no palliation but madness. Every 
American must set his face like steel against the invasion 
of this country by the men who make the killing of rulers 
a trade. American liberty is kept sacred by a bulwark of 
law, and the hand that would destroy a constitutional Pres- 
ae would apply the torch to the sacred temple of liberty 
itself, 


From the Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle (Democratic). 
Because this is the American Union, and because our Pres- 
ident is the fit ruler of a free people, a wail of righteous 
indignation swells in unbroken chorus over this whole land, 
protesting against the gigantic wrong, and demanding jus- 


tice against the villain who horrified the republic and dis- 
graced the image of his Maker. 


From the New York Sun (Independent). 

No event since the assassination of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
has created such a shock. The sensation of profound sor- 
row is univers&l. The American people have but one heart 
to-day, and it*is overwhelmed with grief at this sudden, 
unexpected, and tragic striking down of their Chief Execu- 
tive Magistrate. Our great holiday, the anniversary of the 


nation’s birth, to-morrow, will be. converted into a day - 
of universal sorrow over one of the saddest events in our 
whole national history. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser (Republican). . 


At such a moment, and in such an awful calamity, words | 


are powerless to express the grief and shame that will bow 
the head of every American citizen. No sadder tragedy 
could be conceived than is contained in this fiendish act, 
which il blacken the page of American history for all 
time tocome. The death of the martyred LINCOLN was a 
great national sorrow. Yet there was about it something 
which gave it the appearance of a grand and gloomy drama. 
But in this base, cruel, senseless, brutal attempt at murder 


there is no compensating or palliating feature. It isa blow, 


not at a single life, but at the life of the republic, more 
felonious, more traitorous, more vile, than the act of rebell- 
ion. It threatens the existence of the nation. It is the 
senseless, savage, cold-blooded assassination of a nation 
through the heart of its most honored citizen. 


From the New York Tribune (Republican). 

Truly, the ways of Providence are inscrutable. That 
this grand President, so great and good, so kindly and so 
true, whose life seemed so full of promise for the land, should 
be stricken down, seems beyond human understanding. 
And yet the Infinite Father has been too good to this 
people for us to doubt that His care is over us still. Per- 
haps this nation needed to be taught some things which 
only a great affliction and shame could teach. Perhaps it 
needed to be tanght that the worship of man had gone too 
far. Perhaps it was necessary in order to save this coun- 
try from gradual Mexicanization to force home the convic- 
tion that the spirit of faction is at war with the very exist- 
ence of free institutions. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE ASSASSIN. 


A COMET blazed across the heavens when CASAR 
died, and a comet fainter and milder lights the sky 
when a wiser and better ruler than C4@saR has fallen 
stricken by an assassin’s blow. The interval of two 
thousand years has not banished the fatal crime, the 
most odious and detestable of all. Yet in civilized 
and educated countries it has become almost as rare 
as the appearance of those erratic stars by which it 
was once thought to be heralded. And in no coun- 
try is it so unusual as in our own. One mournful 
instance alone had admonished us of the perils of 
official station. But never has the nation been so 
shocked and horrified ‘as when it was told that its 
Chief Magistrate, in the midst of ease, prosperity, and 
peace, had been shot down in its capital. Free insti- 


tutions, it is supposed, bring immunity to the ruler, 


who is so soon to be removed or changed, and it is 
only against the despot and the tyrant that the hand 
of violence is raised. But for the fate of President 
GARFIELD, amiable and excellent, all parties and fac- 
tions show an equal astonishment and grief; all trust 
that he may recover from the wounds whose pains he 
bears so cheerfully; all remember his rare services to 
his country, his pure and spotless life, and wonder 
how such a man can have found so unmerited a doom. 
Do free institutions encourage assassins? Are we 
turning back to the crimes and madness of Mexico 
and Peru ? The horrible thought has flashed upon 
some minds not altogether irrational that a single in- 
stance is sufficient to prove a rule, and the sudden 
horror of the moment has checked the use of reason 
and reflection. It is safe to say that no country has 
been so free from the odious crime of assassination as 
ours, and that Americans have never aimed the secret 
weapon against the lives of theirrulers. BooTH and 


| the SURRATS were of foreign extraction, and the la- 


test assassin is of foreign descent. It is a curious 
and instructive fact. 

In dark and barbarous ages assassination was the 
most common of crimes. The comet that blazed over 
Senlac and the battle of Hastings brought, it would 
seem, to the line of English and Norman kings a se- 
ries of dreadful deeds and fearful lives and deaths. 
WILLIAM RUFUS died by the assassin’s shaft; the lives 
of the cruel kings were seldom safe in the midst of 
their plots against each other. RicHARDII., EDwaRD 
II., HeENry VI., the murdered princes, RicHarp IIL., 
all met with some fearful doom. Queen ELIZABETH 
seemed never for a moment safe from assassination, 
yet escaped by a wonderful chance; his enemies, 
PuHILiP, ALVA, the Pope and the Jesuits, MARY and 
the Catholic lords, surrounded her with a net-work 
of villainy ; her successor, JAMES, was nearly blown up 
with gunpowder in his council-chamber. WILLIAM 


TIL. of Orange was always in peril. In those happy 
days kings like Louis XIV. and Jamgs II. calmly 


planned the murder of their neighbors, and assassi- 
nation was the fashionable crime. WILLIAM IIL., 
more fortunate than his great ancestor, escaped his as- 
sassins. In Queen ANNE’s time HARLEY was stabbed, 
and the streets of London were at night full of riot 
and violence. GEORGE III. was often shot at, and 
sometimes pelted by his faithful lieges with sharp 


stones. In the THISTLEWooD plot (1820) it was pro-— 


posed to destroy the king, GEORGE IV., and the min- 
isters at a blow; and even Queen VICTORIA, whose 
popular reign has seldom given offense, has been the 


mark several times for the assassin’s weapon. But 


the British sovereigns have in- modern times uniform- 
ly escaped from their pursuers. LINCOLN and GarR- 


FIELD, of the American Presidents, have been less _ 


happy. 
Assassination was the peculiar vice of that corrupt 


period known as the Renaissance. A little legrning | 


and giant passions turned men into monsters. \ Italy 
was the scene of endless crimes. Popes poisoned 
their cardinals, and cardinals their popes. The Bor- 
GIAS made murder a pastime. The Venetian oli- 
garchy took off their enemies by secret violence. 
Even Pope LEo X:, it was believed, died of a poisoned 
draught: Later, the religious wars added a new im- 
pulse of cruelty, and human life seemed to lose its 


value. COLIGNY was wounded in the streets of Paris, | 
and the general massacre followed. GUISE did not ‘ ‘ 


longsurvive him. Good-natured and profligate HEN- 


RY IV. fell by the assassin’s dagger, and the virtuous’ 


WILLIAM the Silent, after many attempts openly pre- 
‘pared by his enemies, perished at last, the martyr of 


modern progress. France uncer its later govern- _ 


ments has been the scene of endless plots and at- 


tempts to kill its rulers. One of the most noted was. 


that of the fanatic Frescui. He prepared’a machine 
composed of twenty-five gun-barrels, which he aimed 


from a window at LOUIS PHILIPPE and his sons as > 


they passed. The effect of the discharge was fearful. 
Forty persons fell killed or wounded. around the 
king; a bullet even grazed: his forehead; but he es- 
caped, and went on gathering his millions, and. de- 
spising his people, until they expelled him. France 
under LovuIs PHILIPPE was a land of office-seekers. 
The government had one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand places at its disposal.. ‘‘It succeeded,” said 


LAMARTINE, ‘‘in making a nation of citizens a vile 


band of beggars.” Louis NAPOLEON wore his charm- 
ed life in the midst of daggers and conspiracies. The 
bombs of OrsINI failed to reach him.. Assassins fol- 
lowed him in vain. He lived to corrupt and destroy 
his country. In still more recent times Europe has 
never wanted its assassins. Italy has had its Passa- 
NANTE, and Spain its savage radicals. BISMARCK’S 
life has been attempted several times. The brave 
German Emperor wears upon his brow the marks of 
the shot that were meant to destroy him. The recent 
fearful catastrophe in distant Russia—the death of 
one Czar, after frequent assaults, by a most horrible 
doom, and the terrors of his successor—shows a con- 
dition of society that recalls the days of the Viscon- 
TIs and the Boratas. But the Russian line has been 
familigf with sudden death, secret murder, and con- 
spiraéy since CATHERINE II. and PETER the Great. 

is a poor consolation in the moment of griéf, yet 
may reflect with satisfaction that the most odious 
of crimes is rare among us. Our Governors, Presi- 
dents, and rulers have nothing to fear, for the people 


make and unmake them. Once a furious madman ; 
made an assault upon General JACKSON’s. life, which 
failed. Then the half-crazed BooTtH and his associates | 


filled Washington and the world with horror. Last 
—and the dreadful deed seems still incredible—a dis- 
appointed office-seeker has covered a continent with. 
dismay. Weak in mind, unwilling to work honestly 
and truly, this last assassin resembles several of his 


predecessors. RAVAILLAC, whoclimbeduponthe wheel . 


of HENRY IV.’s coach and stabbed him to the heart, 
was a visionary and a fanatic, mindless, indolent, 
steeped in poverty. CLEMENT, who murdered HENRY 
III., was a half-crazed monk. The assassin of WILL- 
IAM the Silent was of the same visionary character. 


The assailants of GkorGE III. and Queen VICTORIA | 
were almost idiots. THISTLEWOoD, who was hanged * 


and then beheaded, with the lingering cruelty of the 
time, in 1820, was a blunderer so stupid as to throw 
doubt upon the whole conspiracy. The Nihilist as- 
sassins, on the other hand, are full of mental activity. 
Had GUITEAU been brought up to regular and health- 
ful labor, had -he worked upon a farm or in a factory, 
how easily might he have escaped a fearful crime! 


But he refused to work. He became the most con- © 


temptible of men, a habitual office-seeker. His crime 


may at least teach young men to seek health of mind ° 


and body in useful labor. It may hasten, too, the 
time when places under the governmeit shall be gov- 


en by some regular law, and the President cease to 


be the object of the ill-will of every idle and worth- 
less applicant for office. Let us devise at once some 


new mode of selecting*the countless officials of the. 


nation. 

But, alas! the deed is done: the victim suffers; the 
country mourns and trembles. Whether Mr. GAR- 
FIELD survives or is taken from us, the government 
will move on unchecked.. It lives in the people, and 
he too will live. He will be remembered for the cour- 


age he showed in the army of the republic, the zeal. 


with which he defended the cause ef freedom. He 
was noted in the camp for his active-ardor, and in 
Congress he stood side by side with the most advanced 


men of those perilous times. Heart to heart they. 


labored for the people. May they never more be 
divided ! EUGENE LAWRENCE. 
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